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Lelia B. Helms 

Policy, analysis isentermg the termmol^gy and practice of edu- 
cational deciMon making in a major way in the 1980s. As competi- 
tion for resources increases, educational policymakers search for 
delision -making strategies useful in faaliVating the process of 
sorting out and acting upon competing needs and complex prob- 
lems. Furmaixv, policy analysis appears to offer promise as both a 
coijceptual framework and an organizing process for introducing 
a greater degree of manageability into the field of applied educa- 
tional decision making. 

Pohcy catalysts approach problems of decisioii making frOm 
two fundamentally distinct perspectives: rational- 
comprehensive and incremental. Thi^ difference in approach 
conditions much of the dialogue and research in the field of pol- 
icy analysis. As educators seeking toapply this literature to prob- 
lems of educational decision making, it is important that both 
sides of this loVig-standing academic debate over decision mak- 
ing in policy analysis receive^^broad circulation and be subjected 
to close scrutiny by practitioners as well as by researchers. 

Most of the existing educational literature on poli(^ analysis 
either advocates or employs the rational-comprehensive 
approach to educational policy. The reasons for this a^e several 
and most probably originate ii^ the bias of the academic commu- 
nity towards a progressive and intellectually based rationalism, 
is, the belief that reason is the-primary source of knovyledge. 
The allure of the rational^comprehen^ive model rests in its em- 
phasil upon searching out values and ineorfJorating the best 
knowledge available into thd' decision-making process.,. 
Educators appear to be drawn to- a degsion-m^kii^g strategy 
based on the vglue of knowledge,. the basic commodity of educa- 
tion. Intellectually appealing, thisstrategy has sertous limitations 
in practice^ In the real world of decision making, the rational- 
comprehensive approach is-frequently discarded or utilized only 
retrospectively. Moreov(?r, it is. poorly suited to the organiza- 
tional processes and environmental dynamics of education 
where procedure frequently dominates substance. This mis- 
match is, unfortunately, often ignOted by proponents who prefer 
intellectual clai^ity to the uncertainty of procedural tinkering. 

The argument tg be presented here is that merementalism bet- 
ter describes the process and parameters of decision makmg in 
education. Indeed, mcrementalism may serve asa^more appro- 
priate strategy for applied decision makmg and as a model for 
teaching in educational policy making in the future. The purpose 
of this paper is to review the concepts on mcrementalism from 
the available policy analysis and public administration literature 
and to indicate the applicability uf this knowledge to decision 
king in education. 



Theory 

Bnefly, the traditional mo^l of* rational-comprehensive deci- 
sion making may be characterized by the foHowing 

1 Clanfication of values or objectives is distinct from and usually 
prerequisite to empincal analysis of alternative policies 

2 Poiic) formulation is therefore approached through means-ends 
analysis First the ends are isolated, then the means to achieve 
them are sought. * 

3 The test of a "good" polic> is that it can be shown to be the most 
appropriate means to desired ends. 

4 Analysis is comprehensive; every important, relevant factor is.' 
taken into account. * ' " . 

5. Thfepry is often heavily rel ied u pon . * 

The contrasting model of incrementalism was firstset forth by 
Lindblom 21 years ago It consists of eight related attributes 
wljich combine to provide a systematic framework or strategy for 
problem solving. 

1 Choices are made m a giv eh political universe at the margin of the 

status quo ' ' 

^ A restricted variety of fiolicy alternatives is considered and these 
" Alternatives are incremental, or sniiall, changes in the status quo 

3 A restricted number of consequences are considered for any given 
^policy. 

4 Adjustments are niade in the obj'ectives of policy in order to con- 
form togiVeh means of^ policy, implying a reciprocal relationship 
between ends and means. * - 

5 Problejns are reconstructed, or transformed,, in the course of 
^ exploring relevant,^ata. ^ 

'6 Analysis and evaluation occur sequentially, with the result that 
'policy consists of a long chain of amended choices. 

7 Analysis and evaluation are oriented -toward ren\cdying a nega- 
. tively perceived situation, rather than toward reaching a precon* j 
ceived goal. * 

8. Analysis and evaluation are undertaken throughout society, that 
is, the locus*of these activities is fragmented.or disjointed. ^ 

The framework of incrementalism for policymaking presumes 
'the complexity of social processesand the consequent impossibil- 
ity of determining in advance "exactly what the results of policy 
.might be. It descnbes the way in which decisiocts are actually 
made^within organizations. Increntient^l policymaking is a 
strategy of decision making designed to reflect the "give and 
take'^aniong organizational participants. It incorporates the con- 
cept of ' political expedie/icy (or parhsan mutual adjustment) 
where matters for discussion among organisational decisibn 
maimers consist prirnarily uf modifications to existing programs 
rather than of sqlutions to problems involving significant 
change. It acknowledges that decision making is always coji* 



dilioned by scarcity in the key r^source6 of time and information 
as. well as by the need to minimize risk^nd uncertairjfy to deci- 
sion maker and organization alike. Incremental policymaking 
also presumes the necessity and utility of feedback and the con- 
sequent proce^ of continuous mutual* adjustment by partici- 
pants in the decision -making process. This responsiveness is a 
form of tinkering which is facilitated by operating at the margin of 
change. , i * ' 

Incrementalismencompasses three basic strategic components 
for decision making in complex organizatiopal settings. First, in 
order to avoid problems of goal displacement and to encourage 
innovation without risking organizational survival, an inc rente n- 
"talist decision -making strategy substitutes marginal experimen: 
, tation for a priori policy analysis and substitutes sensitivity to 
feedback for coordi native planning^ Second is a term coined by 
Lindblom, "partisan mytual adjustment/'^ which describes^the 
jnarketlike mechanisms upon which policy coordination relief 
Coordination is achieved "epiphenomeri;^lly, as the {byproduct of 
autonomous' efforts by various actore to achieve their objectives 
throjigh a^ hocaccommodations with other actors. Competing 
organizational decisionmakers are said "to match *the allocation 
of- resources to aggregate preferences much n\ore satisfactorily 
thapi centrally sj?onsored attempts to achiev^ coordination 
through' standardization, schedules, and plans. Third, it pro- 
vides a strategy for inquiry and policy development. The steps 
within this strategy are as follows. 
1. Start with an informed hypothesis about the system 

2 On that basis, nonarbitranly select the mcremental intervention 
that IS expected to r^axim'ize utility, subject to the constramt that 
whichever course of actibn^s pursued must be reversible 

3 Observ^ the results of the interventions to obtain data regarding 
the comparative advantages of alternative courses of action 

4 Revise the hypothesis, or change it if necessary . 

5 Repeal the procedure, ^backtracking and pursuing an alternative 
course of action if the revised theory so indicates * 

The work of LindblJm and otherincrementalists is based on 
twQ fundamental premises about the nature of tbe policy process 
which must bq understood if policy analysis is to be a socially 
useful tool. 

First, understa/iding a sopal problem is not always necessary for 
its amelioration — a simple fact still widely overlooked.^ v 

Second, all anal^LSlMS incomplete, andall incomplete analy sis nriay 
faiUo grasp what turns out to be cntiual to good policy The choice 
between synoptic (rations-comprehensive) and disjointed in^;, \^ 
crenjentalism is sinriply between ill-considered, often acci^p^l'^-'^ 
incompleteness on one hand, aqd deliberate, designed incomplet'^ 
ness on the other ^ 

In the 21 years since its introduction into the literature of public 
admijlish-ation, the incrementalist theory of detision making 
continues to be attractive as strategy Jor,' as well as a theory of, 
decision making. It conditions the basic conceptual framework 
and teachingstrategies in ifhe fields of policy analysis and public 
administration^ as a decision -making strategy designed to pro- 
duce limited, practicable, acceptable detisions. For educators it 
offers some promise of introducing a measure of manageability 
ipto policymaking by emphasizing process over substance and 
by recognizing that shof t-term accommodation^ drive out long- 
te.rmsoli&tions. • ' » 

Criteria and Circumstances for Application 

The policy environment conditioi^s the strategy of decision 
i^fiaking available to the policymaker*. It. is argued here^hat the 
environment and organi;Sation of education strongly pre- 
dispose toward the choice* of an incremental father than a 
'a fional -comprehensive approach to decision making in the area 
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of educational polic). The reasons for this should become clear as 
\ the relation^ip between each of the environmental and organi- 
zational factors weighing upon the choice of an incremental a^ 
opposed t,o a rational-comprehensive sTi^ategy is assessed tor 
educational policy at all levels— lotal, state and federal. 

Several organizational and environmental limitations upon in- 
' ere mental decision making have been descnbed in the general 
literature of policy analysis. These include a series of factors or 
" conditions' which condition the utility of applying an incremental 
approach to certain categories of problems. Those environmental 
characteristics which must be assessed when considering the ap- 
propriateness of incrementalism itfdude. ihrcbhuld .or critical 
mass e//ecfs,^ the bfruLturakiieLompui>abihty o^the particular prob- 
lem, .s/eepe^e^etfs,^ and the is^i^attentwn tytle. Those organiza- 
tional ch^racteristjcs which mtSlbe assessed include the reduti- 
dancy of resoune^^ihedibtnbutwn of power,, apd the maturity of the 
organization. The abiiiiy of a decision maker to integrate these fac- 
tors into consideratioci of w hich decision-making strategy to em- 
ploy will enhance the quality of the'decision actually made. 

' A. Threshold or Critical Mass Effects 

Certain types of policy enterprises have been characterized in 
the literatui^'o which do not appear to be well adapted to incre- 
rnental decision strategy. These are "enterprises distinguished 
by their demarfd for comprehensive rather than incremental de- 
cisions" and ''policies characterized by an indivisibility in the 
political comifiitment and resources they require for success. "^^ 

This small but significant Class of policies' which are not condu- 
cive toin^refnental decisions has several distinguishing features. 
These include policy situations where the application of new 
technologies to major^ political or social problems requires a 
large-scale,, risk-taking effort in order to approximate acceptable 
levels of performance. Policy dealing with protection for the pub- 
lic'from the resultant radiation pollutfon in a nuclear power plant 
malfunction is one example where a trial and <error learning 
approach to policy development is rfot acceptable. In such a case, 
policy must be comprehensively and centrally designed against 
all the worst case scefnarios. .This class of polfcy decisions is 
characterized by an orderof magnitude sufficient to foreclose 'the' 
* incrementalist approach. ' %^ 

T\e general term threshold effects is employed to describe this 
class of policy decisions. Policies>vhich depend for their success 
upon factors which come into play only at high levels of political 
and resource commitment and at a sufficient magnitude of 
change are less susceptible to -incremental. .decision_n}akjng. 
"Nonincremental policy pursuits are beset by organizational 
thresholds oc 'critical mass' points closely associated with their 
initiation and subsequent development."'^ 

Educational policy is^charact^riked by few such threshold or 
critical mass effects.' As a well-established and highly developed 
policy enterprise, education is'not subject to many of the start-up 
and critical masseffegts which charactenze the development of a 
few, usually new, policy areas. Nor do n^est categories of educa- 
tional pciicy involve hi^h levels of immediate visible and danger- 
ou s, risk or cQmplex networks of expensive technology in order to 
function. Consequently, tjje impact oi threshold effects upon edu- 
cation is most clearly seen in the ar&aof educationaHnnovation at 
all levels — fe.deral, state, and local. The practical difficulty of as- 
sembling a coalition sufficient to decide upon and then id in)ple- 
^enta policy option is frequently associated with the magnitude 
of the change under consideration. As a result existing programs 
endure with varying degrees of min^n- changes. Change occurs 
marginally,, usually supplementing rather .than eliminating the 
existing. When major change is contemplated, such as a vobJher 
^syjstem fur education, community control uf schools, or_evi;n 



ct)mplete revision 9f a district* curriculum, it founders. Such 
J . major reform programs are unable to assemble sufficient iij)petus , 
to overcome existing interests and inertia. It'is exceedingly dif-' 
ficult to attain tVie critical mass necessary for substantial change 
^ • ineducation at any jeveL^ chronologically end struchirally ma - 
\ ture enterprises, educaftioBal organizations are precluded from 
disruptive shifts in policy. This, in part, explains the difficulty of 
developing and implementing |X)licies involving substantial 
change in education and the bias toward an incremental a^d 
additive approach to policy. » ^ 

B. Degree of Structural Decomposability of the Task 
Environment 

The task environment to which |X)licy is^ddressed may re- 
quire very different forms of response and decision strategies. 
Some policy problems cannot be readily broken down into com- 
ponent parts and consequently are responsive to^rational rather 
than incremental decision making. To illustrate the relationship 
between task environment and the problem-solving approach tp 
be employed: ^ ^ * / 

^ Cotisidertwo societies, each endeavon«g_to use and protect water 
resources as effiaently »ts possible. Assume that both societies are 
^ trying to cope with an equal w.^ter-land;population jatio and that 
both confront similcjr ticftrees of uncertainty as to how thS water re- 
sources of their societies cuuld and should be exploited.' The water 
resources of one Society^ however, are divided among many sepa- 
rate watersheds, no one of which contains morcj^than 10 percent of « 
thewaterresourcesof the society as a whole In contrast. 90 percent * 
of the second society's water resources ar^ concentrated in one wa- 
tershed, for example, a large river. 

Iti this case, a strategy of incremental decision making is more 
attractive and applicable in the former rather than in the latter 
country. The latter faces a task environment which is far less de- 
composable. Consequently, centrally coordinated and com- 
prehensive policy will provide better policy outcomes for the lat- 
ter. Again, the degree of structural decomposability in the policy 
environment is cntical in determining the appropriate strategy of 
decision . 

The organization and delivery of education in this coqntry is - 
highly decentralized. This c6nstitutes a broadly ^ccom;w(/ iask 
etwironment n\ore suited to incremN^talist than rationalist 
strategies of decision making. With independently organized 
levels of educational govemmtnt and with relatively few incen- 
tivestocoofdirtateandcentralize, education function sin a ri envi- 
ronment which is structurally decomposed, geographically dis- 
persed,, and at odds with the logic of comprehensive and rational 
policymakings ' 

Examples of the difficulties facing policymakers attempting to . 
rationalize educational policy within, its environmental con- 
straints aremyriad The task fp^federal policymakers attemptihg 
tocreate incentives to coordinate or standardize some area of pol- 
icy is mostdifficult The well-d»aim^nted ekisiveness of institut- 
ing meaningful programs of sjfeijgnntegration clearly illustrates ' 
the cbff ic ulties of rational policymaking in education . €ven when 
/ policy, such as civil rights legislation, can becoordinated-nnd ar- 
ticulated at the federal level of decision making, it is reinterprefed 
* and dispersed in the implementation phase at the local IcveL At 
the sthte and local level the varietf^Of school district organiza- 
tion and needs reduce the frequency and utility of centralized 
policymaking Local control is n jealously guarded prerogative. 
This independence and decentralization characterize education 
far more than most policy enterprises and creates strong bias ' 
towards an incremental approach to policy problems. Moreover, 
it offers some insight into the limits of federal policymaking ef-. 
forts in public education as it is presently stnictured. 
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C. Sleeper-Bffects - ^ • 

Sleeper effects offer a third class of environmental characteris- 
tics which must be considered in assessing Ihe'utility of various 
decision-making strategies.'-* Sleeper effects appear only over * 
timejind usually result from a. delayed reachon or from the effect 
of the gradual b%iildup of a ca«sal chain. It 16 not the positive or 
' negativ?^ consequences of sle^p^r -effects but the.delay or miscu- 
ing in feedback^Tnd consequent policy adaptation wtiich are of 
concern in a decision-making strjffegy. ^ 
• Two types of sleeper effects pose difficulties for policymakers. 
The first results from a lou^ lag time in ^producing reliable feed- 
back. Here, sleeper effects mislead by appearing late and distort- 
ing the evaluation process For example, thalidomide and DES « 
were approved for general use when careful testing revealed no 
harmful effects on those actually ingesting them. Insqfficient 
time lag* was built into the testing pblicy for the.se drugs so that 
negative feedback was not available to those apprq^irig the 
drugs. A second category of sleeper effect is the case in which too 
much feedback overwhelms the responsible decision units and 
.causes |X)licy adaptation where such changes*may be unwar- 
ranted. Initial results, particularly where negative ahd volumin- 
ous, can skew f^H)licy evalualion and mislead assessmjint. 
, The difficult) of^iijdorstanding policy impacts and.of building 
sufficient time i<tjlay into policy evaluation and assessme/it 
mechanisms is common to all decision strategies. It \s accen- 
tuated by thji nature of the edu?:ational process where both forms 
of sleeper effects have exaggerntedjmpact upon policymaking.. 
"Since both are generic,, in terms of the structure and substance of 
education, neither one is susceptible to correction by employing a 
specific decision-making strategy. Education, asa*social process, 
remains beyond (he bounds of accurate evaluation and feedback 
in many areas 

Loti;^ lag time characterizes the assessment and evaluation of 
most educational programs The educational policy environment 
leaves decision makers particularly susceptible to this distortion. 
Program areas as bro.^i^.as human i-elations or as narrowly 'de- 
fined as a choice between two math curricula cannot -be accu- 
rat^y evaluated within the practical limits of time, cost, and re- 
sources which con.strain policymaking. The long-term sociologi- 
cal, behavioral, and economic effects of such educational pro- • 
grams are often only discernible .in the next generation. Yet the 
structure of the policymaking situation responds to the most im- . 
mediafe and voliyninous feedback for evaluation and adapta- 
tion. Conset]uently,, it is difficult to assess with accuracy and 
con/idence the impact of any specific educational policy and feed 
that information back into the policy cycle.* Beyond -the im- 
mediate and controversial direct tests oPachievement, there are/ 
- few well-developt'd means to evaluate the role of education lon- 
gitudinally. It takes a gerreration in lead time to evaluate the im- 
pact of many eduMtional policy changes yet, rarely, is a gerrera- 
tion allowed before evaluation an'd change occur. " 

The other^flfnt^^f sleeper effects consequently dominates edu^ 
cational pyiicymaHing. Ovct teat. turn, coriditioned by too short a" • 
feedback/:ycle, t/uses polkV to change before results can be • 
meanin/fullv^essed. THe pohtical structure of educatt()n,>pflr- 
ticulaHvlat>ne local level, encourages feedback and often \mpa- 
'ow nature of the cycUv)f educatiqp(fl evaluation. - 
d resuUs from sbci^l programs empha^izJnfg . 
institutions and programs reveals a patterri , 
form and frustration with only token or tangential 
evaluation. The res'ponsiveness that is bjuilt into the democratic 
and participatory value structure of our educationafs^stem thus \ 
miscues the ev^luntiun phase. Policy modifications Occi^r more as 
a result of the structure, of the ixlucational politicaj process than 
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as.i result of any intnnsK iJiu.itiDn.il valoci)ri*ffi\!. In strut, 
ture we have created for c;ducation, particularly at the district 
Icvd, "process often dominates substance. Short-term issues 
drive oJt long- term considerations. As a result, there is a struc- 
tural bias towrards incremental policymaking. 

D: Issue Attention Cycle Effects ^ - ^ 

A*fiAal environmental component (fonditioning the choice of 
decision^strategy is that of the issue attention cycle. " P^lic opin- 
ion oscillates freely within our |X)litical system by frequently en- 



o^verproniisal .md cin.i!!,uh,ibU'. VVlu'n sold !o the j>ublic as tbe 
means to social e*^ Utilization or mobility, educational prograitis 
are frei^uently susceptible to such overscaling.- Unable to over- 
come initial effects of socioeconomicJ?ackground, Project Head * 
start has been forced to modify initial policy expectations in 
the struggle to maintain_*i viable base and programs? The dis- 
continuous naturc of major policy change makej it difficult 
to match organizational performance to public demand. As 
has been indicated, the issue^ttention cycle oscillates. Oncecon^. 
vinCed that a pdicy issue has beenr addressed, public';nterest 



larging rapidly and then declining suddenly. As an independent ^^^es and so does theconstituency basis for^licy support. Un^ 
political system, education is subject to the vagaries of public 



opinion. However, "public |X)licy is not similarly fre^ to jiove ' 
Smoothly along a continuum insofar as its scales^ are con- 
cerned."** Pplicy responses instead iSefjDehd upon a%umber of 
orga|iizational parameters, such as the .yearly cycles of budget, 
personnel >SDn tracts, apd scheduling, which mold policy reac- 
tions in fo step- wise patterns of increments or decrements. Policy 
ordinarily conforms to these constraints once established. '* 

Problems arise, however, when public attention focuses on a 
specific issue or policy tf^a and introduced discontinuities into 
the policy cycle. At this point the stigncture of decision m^^ing by 
inaements disrupted.* If major changes are to occur, th^ 
eme/ge at such points and are by definition nonihcremental. 
"Nonincremenlal policies in particular must expand greatly if 
they are \o expand at all. Only then can ih^ overcome the iner- 
tia, external resistance^ or internal start-up problems which act as 
barriers to polic>^xpansion."*' Public attention and shifts iji ex- 
pectations create di^ontlnuities in policy development as well as 
opportunities for major changes. . 

The issue attention -policy response cycle has certain identifi- 
able sta]ges. The fiTsiAs iniderscaling where public concern defines 
a specific underseiVed area as important. In education, under- 
" scaling is illustrated by the period from the mid 1950s to 1965 in 
which a.role for the federal government in education was slowly 
defined and enacted During this period, existing policy patterns 
were viev^ed as Unsatisfactory. Pressures forchange built. How- 
' ever.'despile public concern there are*always barriers to overcom- 
ing the inertia or underscaling in policy response, (^ne major ob- 
stacle is simply "thinking small" and "thinkingj*outinely." sec- 
ond obstacle is that of consolidating control over those organiza- 
tional operations upon which change is predicated. Both of these^ 
'reflect the bureauaatic tendency to prefer stability and predicta- 
bility and the organizational bias towards incremental 
policymaking. Rational -comprehensive change requires new in- 
fom]iali<>n and initiative as well as extensive, centralized adminis- 
/ trative coordination. * 
^ ^ In order tq address public concern over underscaling. policy 
^ plannjjrs must envision* major «r radical changes, and a large 
scale of response is u^ed to overcome threshold^ effects and 
start up (^ostsand to demonstrate urgency and purpose. There is 
a capture yoint^^ at this stage in which public concern m^st be 
translated into specific commitments of* goals and resources. IrT 
"order to capture the prerequisite, cpntinufng, critical mass of 
1^ stipport, gOt)Is must b^^set and promises made.rEmphasis upon 



le^ the new jx)licy»has located a steadfast political constituency 
to back jts claims upon scarce resources, it is subject to sharp 
discontinuitib^of contraction; it is frequently oversold at the be- 
ginning of thewcle and incapable of fulfilling suCh prpmises. Or^ 
^ltematively,/5ince the primary goals are achieved, it proves dif- 
ficult to sustain momentum tjnd a base of political support for 
secondary goals. "Nonincremental policy in essence unstably, 
devoid of. middle ground between self-generating states of 
gro^vjh and decay. "^'^ Increni^ntal policy is more resistant to ' 
swings ip the issue attention cycle. In this stability ,'it responds 
more slowly in both the underscaling and overscaling stages. 
' Despite this, variations in the issue attetition cycle may be less^ 
disruptive upon educational policy than upon other policy areas. 
The locus of educational decisioO' making in an independently 
established, local, political process as well as its ongoing' role in 
state and. now, federal government requires that continual atten- ^ 
tipn be directed toward constituency fieeds. Partioilarly at the* 
Jocal levels organizational processes are in pjace to handle much 
^f this input on a daily basis and educators must constantly re- 
spond to pressures generated by the public. Consequently, when 
major shifts in altcntioi\do occur, there may be less disruption in ^ 
basic policy. The political base of educatioa permits more sensi- 
tive and continuous monitoring of and adjustment to, public 
interests. Indeed, the losses in terms of gdod policy assessment 
due to miscuing ancf overw[f^eIming feedback m*ay be offset byjlje 
gains due*to the relative invulnerability of educatiorial policy to^ 
the vagaries and disruptions of major swings in t^e issue atten-* 
tion cycle. Since there are few such undetected major or dram'Sitic 
shifts in public attention to educational problems, a rational- 
comprehensive approach to deci«»ion making may be less useful 
and can be disruptive if the. resulting policy decision creates 
rathet th<vi responds to shifts in the issue attention cycle. 

W ' . 

E. Effects of Oigantzationaf Redundancy ' 

Organizatiohiil characteristics also influence the choice of a . 
dcci<iion-makjng strateg)^. Incremvntalism relies upon the pur- 
suit of short-term goals by differ en tAUitts in an organization and 
dpon the resultirtgiconfliits and mistakes among organizational 
actors^for the refinement of policy^t argues that the short-run 
duplication of resources and effort is less Avasteful in the long 
term than is a strategy of stream-lined decision making focusing 
or> immediate, narrowly efficient solutions. Organi7^tional re- 
dohdancy appear.^ tp enhance the quality of policy.^" Thus, when . 
an organization has a relative abund.mLe of resources, incremen- 



cri<HS or drama is often used in order to create'^uffident momen 4al-diH:ision making m»iy be prj^'ferablo. 

turn to begin to motivate participarits, to cooVdlna te policy, and to ' Organiza'tions facing conditions of little pr no slack may be less 

able to employ in crje mental deci.sion strategies. 'The less redun- 



respond to pub I he expectations Passage X)f the Elementary and 
^ Sectmdary Educatfoh Act of 1%5 was such a capture point, in 
education, The coihcidence of Kennedy's death* and Johnson's 
skill In lcgi«?la}ihg Great Society pnigrams joined a new policy 
af^proach to an expand ed constituency base. 
^ Howe>*.er, once developed, ntional-comprehensive policy so- 
* l4tioDS frequentlyenter a third stage o( tw.crscahn^^, where*policy 
perform.mce 'exceeds^ public demand. Frequently* results art* 
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dant are an organization's resources, the;Sma1ler (he proportion 
of those resources will it rationally be willing.to invest in learning 
proce^>ses that promise marginal irriprovements" in future 
policies. "2' In such cases "the sacrifice of some resources now for 
a little more knowledge later'may preven/it frorn'survivingjong 
enoughjoapply the knowledge gained. '^^ Under extremecondi- 
tions. despite the increased likelihoot/of failure^ only h well-* 



refi)rfn, m«ikmg it lu^irly impiissible for the federal administrator to 
impose program priorities, those not diluted by congressional y^fm- 
vention can be ignored during state and local irnplementation 



planned and explicitly coordmafed strategy comn^itting all avail- 
able resources holds out the- logical possibility of success. As re- 
sources dinninish so does the comparative ^vantage of trial ani 
error poKcy definition. . ^ G. Effects of OiBanizational M<»turity • " 

The decentralized ^tmcture and geographic dispersion of_. Some relationship between organi/ationai maturity and p^^^^ 

appr4)ach hos been found alrbougli much work remains 'to be 



American education at the local and state level create .a basic re 
dundan«y in educational organization and program and limit ef- 
forts to coordiriate policy in any^ rational-comprehensive 
approach. Since school districts have broadfy defined recourse to 
their own sources of reventie and are independent units of gov- 
emmertt, redundancy is generic. The course school district 
consolidation and cooperation testifies tc5 the values attached to 
' localism and independence in education despite any^merits of 
cost|-efficiericy or programmatic diversity. Although scarcity and 
conditions of finan<^ial exigency do tend to centralize'^and coordi- 
nate decision making to some degree,, this can have only limited 
impact upofl7the pfiattejn of educational decisign ma^iag! The 
basic roledfeducati^n in soclety^nd its direct pipeline to local tax 
resources ensure it^con^iquatiofir as one of the policy areas least 
subject to rational* C9mprcl}^nsive approaches to policy. 

•s^F. Effectsofth^DiiS^^ion of Power * 

The usefulness of mcrementalism* as a 'decision-makmg 
strategy is also dependent upon the distnbution of power within 
the organization and its environmejit. If this strategy is to work 
well, it relics upon the availability of a bargaining arena and the 
pai^^cipation of 'those ^affected. Feedback and coordination are 
.achiSted J>y competition. The market mechanism which trans- 
lates vikies and preferences into patterns of resource allocation 
.or policy^utput relies on a rea^bnable^i^tribution of resource 
. and in'puKwithin the deasign-ijiaking organization. When too 
much inequSJitj^ of poyver exists, the self-correcting mechanism 
of the market cWiot operate veryveffectively. Insofar as incre- 
mental decisioD malj^ng is a self-adjusting strategy def>endent 
^upon the process of n^^u^l adjustment between interested par- 
ties for feedback, its effec^veness is reduced if power and access 
are toounevenjy distributed among.participants in the process 
' and if the outcome is skewe^in fay or of the preference of only the 
powerful. 



done in this area.^* Preliminary findings sub^stantiate the-pattem; — 
of incremental ^cision strategies ,in organizations of specific 
ages or levels of mafurjty. . * • ^ 

1. The less^alure i^n agency the greater the changes in its policy - 
action*;. The more mature an agency.^^he less the changes in itsi^ 
policy actjon.s, ^ * 

.2. As agencies get older, the magi>ltude of change in'appropriations 
decreases and moves Irom a period of oscillafion to a period of 
Acceleration. This suggGSts that youthful agenaes change their 
patterns of policy' a«tii>ns«rapidly and sporadically but that more 
' mature agencies selllc into a pattern in which the'cate of change in 
their actions m«ves in a rather predictable and steady direction. 

3 A.s agentie.s get i>Ider» they get larger (in tei^s of total personnel) 
but tht^ magnitude of change decreases. 

Aging appears to produce similar organi^tion^l effects and 
policy consequences Age increases budget and personnel and 
slowly creates stability of goals It enhances the organization's 
ability to respimd skillfully to changes in the social environment 
and to redefinp policy areas 5s appropriate. Policy activity' ap- 
pears to be associated with conditions of moderate tenure and 
turnover. Too little turnover or very short tenure, like too high 
turnover or excessive tenure, appears to resultin decreasing pol- 
icy activity.^*' By implication, organizational maturity and stabil^ 
ity increase reliance upon familiar strategies of incremental deci- 
sion making Major policy shifts are the products of younger, 
smaller, or sevejely threatened organizations; and the 
decision-making strategies of such organizations ^re more likely 
to be rational-comprehensfve. ^ * 

Educational .organizations, generally, are long establilhed. 
Only in the new and the threatened or dying educational enter- ' 
prise can a departure frory th^ incremental policy pattern be dis- i 
cemed. In such cases a certain degree of entrepreneurial behaviof • i 



Reveal facetsof the nature and distributiofi of po<ver in educdf^ . isassociated with those institutions which are struggling either to 
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tional organizations appear' to predispose to incrementalist 
strategies in decision making; First is the basis of education asa 
professicfi. As prolessidnals, teachers and administrators are 
specialists both in the nature of t^eir knov^ledge and the organi- 
zation of their^xpertise. This circumscribes the powej relation- 
ship between tiacher and administrator m many areas of mutual 
concern ahd increases pressures for more consultative rather 
than authoritarian exchanges JThis is also evident in the relation- 
ship between school boards, and administrators where laymen 
are primarily dependent upon^supenQtendents for the flow and. 
qual^ty of information. As. a rest^lt, educational policy is Ihe 
product of bargairting among affected group^^ Bargaining most 
frequently requires incremental procedi^es in order to achieve a 
modicum of cpmpromise and produces incremental policy re* 
:Sults in most cases. . * \ ^ 

Furthenriqre, as discussed earlier, the pluralistic organization- 
of institutions of iedycation arid a dihiocratic value system stress- 
ing*participatioh erasure a SistriBution of pqvyer and access suffi- 
cient to perform a veto function Over major policy shifts. In this 
pluralistic approach, it is- much easier to prevent major change 
than to negotiate it. The result i^i^ha't when change occurs, it is at 
the margin ratherthan at fhe center of policy^ As Murphy con- 
cludes in his assessment of the pitfalls encoOntered in imple- 
menting Title I of the.Efementary ^nd Secfondary Education Act. 
Thj federal system--with its dispersion of power and control — 
not only p^hnitsbut encourages the evasion and diUition of federal 



cary^ a niche for themselves or to prevent imminent fiscal exi- 
gejicyT For example, new specia^^ district educational agencies set 
up to d^al with 'and coordinate problems of the handicapped 
have*demonstrated initiative which frequently Impinges on the 
traditional territorial boundaries of existing programs. Organiza- 
tional requirements are predisposed toward such major policy 
shifts. In the^example of local schools, those ^most threatened 
with closing by declining enrollments are frequently most dpep 
' to chahge'^ New programs are sought in the effort to inaease the 
clientele and constituent base needed to ensure^adeqiiate sup- 
port in the political aren^. In both cases, policy initiatives offer 
substantive rather than marginal change. Decision -ma king pat- ^ 
tern_s are* more centrally coordinated and rational^ 
comprehensive, in such cases, in order to meet the demands of 
"age and stage" in the life cycle of an organjzfition. 

Conclusion 

Many proponents of policy analysis in education summarily 
dismiss incjementalism as "muddling through" and tinkering 
with the status quo. Insteapl, the promise of a rationalistic pJolicy 
analysis whi^h deals with problems on a more complete and sci- 
entific basis \^ held obt. To the (educational armory of^nning 
,and system analysis howls added the weapon.of policy analysis 
in its rational-comprehensive 'form.* The glitter of such an 
approach wouJd, however, appear to be predominantly intellec- 
tual. In the practical world of substantive decisions, the question 



remains, "Is general formula /or better pH)licymaking«one of 
more science and more political ambition or a new and improved 
hiuddling?\« • ^ » • ^ 

' The^ environment and organizational framework^ of educa- 
tional policymaking appear to be strCihgly predisposed toward 
fncrementalism in decision making. In other word§J||he bias to- 
wards incrementaliSm results from the underlying structiSre of 
Ihe educational polfcy process as an effect, not a cause. All 
approaches to decision making are fundameatally constrained by 
the decentralized, pluralistic, and. politically rooted policy pro- 
cess in education at<ill levtl$. Any effdrt^to reconstruct-the policy 
process in education mto the rational-comprehensive model 
must be preceded by a fundamental restructuring^ the pplitical 
and economic framework in which that process is embedded. We 
miist tak<? care nut tj:)'ciemand as a policy outcome that4vhich is' 
structurally impossible. ^ ^> 

. For most critics o| educational policy, "themiost fr^jqiient and 
basic objectiort is not to simple incremental analysis of incremen- 

, tal alternatives actually on the ^liUc^ "agenda, it is, wastead, to 

, the political practice ohrhange only 6y increment That is to say,, 
the objection IS not to incremental analysis but to the incremental 
politics to Avhich incremental analysis is nicely suited/'^" For 

^ educators the key policy question remains one of adjusting the 
desired policy r^tcome^ to the structural and proce*dural con- 
straints of a demo?tetically based process"! The policy problem^fs 
one of working with groups in such a way that their interactions 
-will produc^ acceptable policy.^* ^ 

^ Incre men tali sm is a relatively old and well-developed analytic 
framework and^gtjategy for decision making. As such, it can pro- 
vide a basis for research and tec\ch*ing in the areas of educational 
policy'and. decision making, ft hhb had little audience in the litera- 
ture of educational administration and policy to date. I would 
sugj»est1hat the theory of^incrementalisnvoffersra productive re- 
source and strategy for thinking thnough policy ppblemsin edu-' 
» cation. It deserves more serious attention from practitioners and 
researchers alike. Only at our perif can we neglect much of the 
useful infOifmatiori gleaned in the pastf|p years 'about this 
approach to policy. Incrementalism appears to be most suited to 
the basic environmental and organizational charactpristics-of 
educational policymaking in this country. 
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